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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


EGINNING in this issue and continuing for nine con- 
secutive months will be given articles upon the 
profession of landscape architecture written by Charles W. 
Leavitt, Jr., whose general practice and town planning work 
at Belmont Park, Long Beach, Garden City, the Palisades 
Interstate Park and other large undertakings have brought 
him into prominence. ‘These papers will contain many of 
the ideas given by Mr. Leavitt in his lectures at Columbia 
University for the course in landscape architecture which 
has recently been established. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


ITHOUT any question the most interesting of 
theatre buildings in New York at the present day 

is the newest of them all—The Little Theatre—Harry 
Creighton Ingalls and F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., archi- 
tects (Plates XLI-XLV), and its interest is as well 
sustained in the exterior as it is in the conception of the 
building itself, and in its unusual and very interesting plan. 
There has long been expressed by critics a desire for some 
theatre where a more intimate relation between the drama 
enacted on the stage, and the audience might be obtained, 
so that the piece might proceed much as it would in real 
life without the over-emphasis either of voice, gesture cos- 
tuming or makeup necessary to “carry” in a big house. 
Until the present time no theatrical manager has had the 
courage to attempt such a building, and while the tendency 
in the past few years has been rather toward houses of 
smaller size, such as the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, the 
New Lyceum and Maxine Elliott’s, their size is, after all, 
only comparatively small, not absolutely. Each of them 
carries the regular appurtenances of the larger theatre, at 
least one balcony, a foyer, sufficient space for standing room 
behind the seats, etc., and even in the smallest of these 
theatres the most distinct speaking voice will not carry to 
the rear seats without forcing. The stages again in all 
these theatres are so large that no ordinary domestic interior 
can be shown on their boards; the kitchen of a hut is as 
big as the cave of the winds, and the dining room in a 
boarding house has a twenty-foot ceiling. These things, 
inevitable accompaniments of any building designed to accom- 
modate all classes of theatrical productions from comedy to 
operatta, are not in evidence in The Little Theatre which 
was designed expressly for the production of a certain class 
of plays in which a small caste only is required, and whose 
fullest effect is obtainable by the placing of seats so near the 
stage that no minute shading, either facial or vocal, may be 
lost. The end was certainly a very worthy one, and the 
manner in which the abstract idea has been incarnated is 
distinctly worthy of its purpose. ‘There is no part of the 
treatment which is not thoroughly in sympathy with the 
ideals it endeavors to express, starting from the delightful 
Colonial doorway and terminating in the proscenium arch. 
The exterior is a radical departure from the usual opulent, 
or near-opulent splendor we have been accustomed to, and 
in criticising it one hesitates to judge it by the same standards 
as one would judge other work. It is distinctly domestic in 
character, the frontispiece of stone and terra cotta of 
delightful Georgian type, a doorway which might almost 
be the doorway of a private house and two stories above the 
solid base which might easily belong to an excellent modern 
residence designed in the Colonial style. Of course, of the 
exterior the frontispiece is distinctly the most interesting, 
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and the exquisite detail of the Colonial or Georgian order, 
and of the entrance door itself, with its fan and side lights, 
and the very beautiful stone tablet will probably be at once 
recognized as a remarkable piece of design. I cannot quite 
reconcile myself to the manner in which the lower part of 
the front is advanced beyond the main wall; one wonders 
as to the support of the latter, and the section certainly con- 
veys no enlightenment on this point, but if it were in any 
way necessary to work in such a lovely foyer as the simple 
Georgian domed room, one feels that it was well worth 
while. 

The auditorium itself is very simple, only a little over 
forty feet from the front of the stage to the back of the rear 
seats, and is treated as a rather monumental Georgian room 
hung with tapestry, the place of tapestry being taken by 
decorative paintings in quiet colors. The ceiling is very flat, 
adorned with plaster work in low relief, and the lighting is 
by crystal chandeliers and candelabra side lights. The seats 
are comfortable, and the rise is very carefully calculated to 
give full view from every seat to the perfectly flat stage. 
The stage is one of the very few examples where the 
Japanese idea of revolving platform has been incorporated 
into an American theatre, permitting quick setting of scenes 
requiring little depth. 

In other ways the stage is typical of the best modern 
methods in that full room for very high drop scenes is 
given, and the lighting is perfectly well worked out. One 
of the unique features is a lounge in the basement which is 
really used: ‘This room is also designed in a very simple 
Georgian style, extremely well furnished, and is made attrac- 
tive by serving tea between the acts or coffee in the evenings, 
and is a place where not only a few of the thirsty males in 
the audience can go between the acts, but a large part of 
the whole assemblage is gathered there to be entertained by 
an orchestra of five. “The smoking room is placed adjacent 
to this lounge, and it is another charming little Georgian 
room, although so small as to be inconvenient for any large 
number, 


HILE the new apartment house at 998 Fiftii 
Avenue, McKim, Mead & White, architects (Plates 
LI-LII), is hardly an innovation, but rather a sublimation 
of all existing apartment houses, it has been carried so 
far that it is well worth while to study it pretty 
carefully. The building was designed in the Italian style, 
and while perhaps not such a great piece of design as the 
University Club, it is certainly, as a building of twelve 
stories, the most remarkable thing of its kind in America; 
this seems a pretty strong statement, but I believe upon 
examination it will be found that the facts warrant it. And 
it was necessary to design a building in this locality in 
which the apartments would rent at somewhere between 
$12,000 and $20,000 a year, which would be a very wonder- 
ful piece of design to attract the class of tenants whose tastes 
and incomes made them desirable. It was also necessary to 
give splendid accommodation since one can rent a pretty 
big city house for somewhere between these figures. The 
apartments are partly single and partly duplex and their 
very considerable size can be judged from the fact that no 
one of them contains less than. two thousand square feet in 
the rooms suitable for entertaining, the reception, living 
room, salon, dining room, etc., and the types of the tenants 
whom it was desired to attract may be, in a measure, judged 
from the fact that the apartments run about four main 
bedrooms with six servants rooms, besides very ample service 


quarters, large pantries, kitchens and servants dining rooms. 
There are a number of other features which are of consider- 
able interest; while the apartments run from fourteen to 
seventeen rooms with five bath rooms, the plan has been 
so managed that the number of these rooms can be modu- 
lated within reasonable limits by adding to one apartment 
and subtracting from others. 

The minor details have been well looked after, all the 
apartments having concealed radiators, vacuum cleaning 
system, open fire places, jewelry and silver safes, positive 
forced ventilation in the kitchens with waste incinerators, 
artificial cooling, refrigeration and the apartments have in- 
dividual cold storage compartments in the cellar. Apparently 
everything which is required by the modern householder has 
been thought of and provided for, and in contra-distinction 
to the usual method of having apartment house rooms some- 
what smaller than those of a city house, the rooms in these 
apartments are larger than are found except in city houses of 
great size. One other feature which will be of considerable 


interest to the architect, is the manner by which almost 
perfect lighting is secured throughout the building, and at 
least a chance of a cross draught through every apartment. 
It is unnecessary to go into the plans in every detail, since 
each architect will want to study them out for himself, and 
will find his study well worth while. 


HE main elevation of the Technical Training School, 
Montreal, Canada, Saxe & Archibald, architects 
(Plates XLVI-XLVIII), is of good Classic type with a 
simply treated attic, the front entrance projected into a bay 
on which the pilasters of the remainder of the building 
are changed into Doric columns, both free-standing and 
engaged. The architecture is of that very pleasant inter- 
mediate stage between the rather stupid English type and 
the sometimes over-impressive French, which seems to be 
characteristic of Canadian work. They, perhaps more than 
most Americans, have studied the current English archi- 
tectural press and have appreciated the real value of the 
English work in its handling of detail and minor parts, as 
well as through their nearness to the United States, become 
familiar with our American variant of French planning and 
construction. ‘The French method which we use is one in 
which the building is designed as a whole, and its parts 
sub-divided as well as possible, but not in such a manner 
as to destroy the scheme, while the English architects on the 
other hand seem to design each of their separate parts first 
and then endeavor to collect them under a single roof with 
the idea that such a construction of small parts constitutes a 
building. There is no question but that this English method 
has resulted in a very great charm and variety in their less 
important work, though even their country house plan is 
poor, but their public buildings are apparently designed in 
this same helter skelter manner, and while in detail often- 
times excellent, in mass seldom fall short of the ridiculous. 
To return to the Montreal building. The front eleva- 
tion, as was before said, is exceedingly good, and the long 
facade at the side is also very attractive, but the connection 
between the two is made difficult by an acute angle, and by 
a drop in the grade, and, unfortunately, in this photograph 
very prominent, is handled in a far from satisfactory manner. 
No circular tower can ever look well with a wide cornice 
and a plain wall surface below it, and its general ill effect 
is aggravated in this case by the silhouetting of the building 
against the sky line. Likewise all connection between the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, TEMPLE FOR THE SOCIETY OF CONCORD, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


horizontal lines seems to have been lost between the front 
and side at this point. Of course, there may have been 
problems of a difficulty not apparent from this photograph 
which necessitated these conditions, but one can hardly believe 
any need for such utter detachment of the two parts of the 
building to exist. The design of the building, otherwise 
than as regards this point, is extremely good, the fenestration, 
both of the main and side facades being especially satisfactory. 

With the exterior there are two interiors shown, the 
foyer and the auditorium. The foyer hall is of good Classic 
design with a free and rather interesting development of the 
ornamental plaster work, especially in the arch at the end. 
The auditorium is as well done as it has ever been my good 
fortune to see in a room of this character; it is spacious, airy, 
cool and quiet in color, exceedingly well lighted, the sight 
lines from the seats of the lecturer’s desk are much better 
preserved than is necessary, the staircases are ample and both 
practically and artistically, it is a thoroughly satisfactory 
piece of work. 


HE Temple for the Society of Concord, Syracuse, 
New York, Taylor & Bonta, architects (Plates 
XLIX-L), is intended, I believe, for a Jewish Synagogue 
and a comparison between this and other synagogues pub- 
lished in the past may be of interest to architects. “The 
designers of this particular building seem to feel that the 
Hebrews would feel equally as well at home in a simple 
Classic type of building as in one of Oriental origin with Art 
Nouveau proclivities, and while it probably can be said with 
perfect truth that this building is not remarkable for any 
novelties included in its design, the same thing may also be 
said of almost any Classic church. It seems to me also that 
in a very sympathetic use of Classic orders its designers have 
found it possible to express, to some extent at least, its 
purpose. While there is no feature of the building (if we 
except the seven-branch candlesticks and the tables of the 
law in the interior), that differs materially from well known 
Classic motives, it is distinctly not the ordinary Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian church designed in a Classic style. 
The exterior varies from our pre-conceived notions of Classic 
church architecture especially in the large square window 
openings and in the attic story set back from the main build- 
ing, but these are, after all, points of difference not at all 
uncommon to various pieces of Classic architecture, and it 
is safe to say that the variation in sentiment in this building 
is the direct result of study of the architects to evolve a 
simple and dignified structure which should be quite in 


harmony with its neighbors and which should be differen- 
tiated to its particular purpose. The interici is simple and 
agreeable, although the continued repetition of the egg and 
dart motive in various sizes on all portions of the trim 
capable of decoration is somewhat monotonous. One finds 
also from the exterior a certain difficulty in comprehending 
how the stone attic is supported, unless there is used (as is 
probably actually the case) a plate girder. 


REASONS FOR THE PROFESSION OF LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
CHARLES W. LEAVITT, JR. 
E may say that the profession of Landscape Archi- 
tecture is the conservation and embellishment of the 
beauties and forces of nature for the uses and enjoyment 
of mankind. 

History tells us that work of this nature was done to 
some extent by ancient races for we read of gardens and 
pleasure grounds and of the careful location of temples and 
other structures which gives the impression that consider- 
able study was devoted by these people to bringing about a 
pleasing result from the work in hand. Such effects were 
sometimes secured although in a crude and heavy way as it 
was all more or less of an experiment, there being no pre- 
cedents and nothing with which to compare this first work. 
Upon these efforts much that has followed has been more 
or less based and we frequently go back to the simplicity of 
these first models for the motive of some elaborate design. 

It would seem reasonable that this work should be part 
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1. EGYPTIAN GARDEN OF THE TIME OF THE PHARAOHS. 


of the life of a people, that they should pick out the best 
locations on which to live, to build and finally to bury the 
dead just as they would construct their houses and decorate 
them and dress themselves in the most attractive manner 
possible. This has run through all the tribes of the world 
from the aborigines with their tatooed bodies, strings of 
their spears, shields and the carefully selected places for 
the skins of animals. Their decorated bows and arrows, 
their spears, shields and the carefully selected places from 
their various kinds of shelters all made with more or less 
design which very frequently had some meaning so that 
these figures would literally talk and convey the working of 
the human mind just as we wish our design to interpret our 
intentions and purposes. 

As time passed and civilization advanced we find that 
much more attention was given to the location of camp, 
town and building sites and to the detailed development of 
the subsequent drainage, water supply and street systems 
and the final ornamentation of public and private lands. 
As these towns grew into cities and became congested, areas 
were set aside for common grounds which eventually became 
parks, squares, playgrounds, etc. these common lands some- 
times came on account of the houses being built in a circle 
to form a protected space; sometimes on account of build- 
ings having been destroyed by fire and the land not having 
been used again. Sometimes such spaces were left for pro- 
tection from fire. Undoubtedly they were often planned 
and set aside for the purposes for which they were subse- 
quently used. 

The work of developing these grounds into practical 
breathing spaces and beautiful pleasure places was generally 
originated by some great man who either wished to exploit 
himself by making a display or from a motive of help to 
the people either for philanthropic or political reasons and 
frequently the plans were made and carried out by the per- 
sons who originated the ideas as they had some conception 
of what they desired to produce. 

As the results of this work were made manifest by the 
lapse of time (time alone can prove the worth of design 
in landscape work) it became possible to compare the works 
and see which were the most pleasing and practical. Then, 
as now, it was important to first know the object to be 
gained. ‘There should always be a definite purpose for doing 
work. As you study that work which has been done it is 
interesting to see how clearly the purpose usually stands out 
in the result of the work and one can read in the improve- 
ment the desire of the artist who conceived the plan. 


On account of the kindness of nature to the disfigure- 
ments wrought by man, we find fewer places that are un- 
pleasant in their effects from a landscape standpoint ; than 
for instance from the untrained efforts of the builder of 
houses. 

Nature’s work upon landscape problems is so potent 
that frequently men take credit for results produced from 
causes entirely foreign to their plans or work. Herein lies 
the greatest difficulty in judging the worth of landscape 
design. . 

In order to make a true comparison we must get beneath 
the surface and look at the foundations upon which the de- 
sign has been developed. Is it a design or has it happened by 
chance, as far as man is concerned? I fear the latter is 
more generally the case, as we often find ourselves wonder- 
ing how something happened to have its existence and if 
it was done with intent. When it is necessary to thus 
consider, it is reasonably safe to assume that there was no 
intent and no design and that nature has simply covered up 
with wonderful dexterity and kindness some inadvertent 
action of man. ‘This has made the profession rather 
intangible and misty in the eyes of the people and it was not 
until the last few centuries that anything of a sufficiently 
definite nature was designed from which known results were 
obtained to produce in people’s mind an impression that the 
result was definitely to be attributed to the plan drawn by 
man. From that time the profession has gained ground as it 
became easier to point to plans drawn and the results from 
their execution. This gave a basis on which to proceed, as 
such examples could be pointed out with some degree of assur- 
ance and when explained it was possible to secure a certain 
degree of respect from those who took the trouble to 
thus study the cause and the effect. It was possible for the 
practitioner to feel that he could produce the effect he de- 
sired by thus carrying out the principles which he had 
observed. 
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3. MODERN EXAMPLE ON THE LINES OF AN ENGLISH PARK. 


We do not find that men gave up their entire attention 
to landscape work in a professional way until quite recently, 
when during the Italian and French Renaissance there were 
numerous gardens, parks and private estates developed, as 
well as radical improvements made in existing cities. Many 
of these improvements were executed from carefully pre- 
pared designs, and they now stand as models which we 
study, use as precedents and from which we can draw 
inspirations. “This is invaluable to the professional man as 
it enables him to make up his own plan that he can assure 
himself is practical as well as artistic and furnishes him with 
the arguments by which he helps his client to understand 
what he desires to produce and the means of obtaining the 
result. 


Later in England many of the continental gardens were 
reproduced and civic improvements made along the lines pre- 
viously adopted. “Then a revolution of sentimental feeling 
swept over England and many beautiful formal and classic 
effects were wiped out to give place for naturalistic effect, 
and the broad English Park came into existence. From all 
of this now historic work the new world benefited and 
when on account of the tremendous growth of our cities 
the people demanded outdoor environments to keep up their 
vital, physical, mental and moral well-being, professional 
men were called upon to produce places where man’s effi- 
ciency could thus be increased by rest and relief from the 
turmoil of business. 


This was understood many years ago as we find all 
sorts of arrangements to make it possible to enjoy out-doors 
in hot, cold and inclement weather frequently arranged in 
a practical rather than artistic way but always to secure en- 
joyment by exercise and recreation with the freedom of 
nature as the environment. 


The aesthetic was considered and improvement of type 
was sought through the medium of parks, playgrounds, 
public baths, etc., and man was offered the enjoyment as 
well as the benefit to be derived from the simplicity and 
harmony of nature. 


Civic needs of efficiency of circulation, the arrange- 
ment of public buildings in a practical and dignified way or 
what is commonly known as town planning demanded men 
versed in such things. 

The necessity for planning the environments and gen- 
eral approach to the large cities and the arrangement of the 
suburbs and domestic urban sections, as well as the altruism 
of individuals in donating parks, created a demand for 


some one to work out practical and artistic schemes for the 
benefit of their fellow men. 
The arrangement of these arteries of circulation and 


the planning of civic as well as domestic and commercial 
centres has become more of a necessity as our cities spread 
out over great areas through which it is necessary to pass 
easily and quickly and the problem becomes rapidly complex 
as one city grows into another, so the whole scheme must of 
necessity be rearranged, unless a carefully preconceived plan 
has been followed. 


It has been realized that a beautiful and interesting 
city not only gives satisfaction to our patriotic feelings, but 
also brings direct return and this has naturally developed 
competition between different communities and municipali- 
ties, and a demand has been created for those whose skill in 
landscape and town planning has become recognized. We 
may therefore say that the reason for the profession of 
Landscape Architecture is to supply the demands of edu- 
cated people who wish to surround themselves with the 
best that nature, guided by the skill of man, can produce. 


THE TATTERSHALL CASTLE FIREPLACES. 
ULGARITY has one form which seeks expression in 


an affectation of simplicity, just as the Veneerings 
affected ostentation. Architecture has agreed that the hearth, 
the very seat of our Lares and Penates, should be glorified 
according to the means at our disposal. And what more 
interesting detail is there than the decoration bestowed upon 
it? It offers a field for carving and heraldry, for splendid 
sculpture, or the unassuming monogram telling of entwined 
lives. In a word, it has always been the gift presented to 
the eye on entering a room. Only to-day architecture, 
in some of its phases, has become so like a stocking that it 
can be turned inside out, so that the rude brickwork becomes 
the crown, or master-work of the interior! Fortunately, al- 
though this view of the pliability of architecture is common it 
is not yet general. The recent purchase of the noble chimney- 
pieces at Tattershall Castle leads one to hope it never will 
be. These very chimneypieces found a lucid draughtsman in 
Pugin in 1825, and although his book, “Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture,” is a notable and welcome volume to have on 
one’s shelf, it may not be so familiar as to preclude two 
of the drawings being here reproduced. ‘The letterpress of 
the book is by Edward James Willson, but it doubtless 
embodies Pugin’s ideas. The text to the illustrations of the 

( Continued page 55) 


4. MODERN EXAMPLE OF FORMAL GARDEN. 
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FIREPLACE, TATTERSHALL CASTLE, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


(Continued from page 53}) 

two fireplaces is as follows: ‘““These plates present two fine 
specimens of embellishment in the residences of our old 
nobility. The breadth of the spacious hearth seems to re- 
kindle the huge wood fires of those hospitable ages, and the 
pompous display of heraldic insignia on the mantelpiece 
records their pride of high descent, so jealously maintained 
by the great of feudal times, before the wealth of com- 
merce had asserted its pretensions against their claim to 
exclusive homage. ‘The rich effect of the carvings is strik- 
ingly set off by the bare walls around them, which are now 
not only stripped of the rich hangings of tapestry that once 
covered their nakedness, but exposed to the stains and in- 
juries of the weather. The arms refer to the pedigree of 
the founder: the purses record his dignity of Lord-Treasurer: 
and of the two legendary compartments in the first speci- 
men, one represents St. George fighting the dragon: the 
other a man in combat with a lion, a feat of chivalrous 
prowess related of Hugh de Nevil, one of the Crusaders 
who served under King Richard I. The architectural mem- 
bers will be fully explained by the plates. ‘The arches in 
the walls above the stonework were constructed for relieving 
the weight, lest the mantelpieces should be broken by it; 
and, with this precaution, they might be put up after the 
walls were finished, and perhaps were so.” 

These chimneypieces were taken from the fine red- 
brick tower which forms the main building, the first from 
the lowest of four splendid rooms and the second from the 
chamber immediately over it. In Pugin’s time the floors of 
the upper rooms were ruinous, or the fireplaces were in- 
accessible to him for measuring. “Those he has drawn are 
splendid examples of Tudor architecture. Although there 
are a few medizval specimens left, it was not until the 
Tudor period that it became general to place them flush 
with the walls. The lintels were usually of considerable 
span, to take the wood-logs, shaped to a flat arch, sometimes 
being jointed at the point and as often in one stone; 
occasionally the lintel was flat. If there was an overmantel 
it was panelled; but the mantelshelf was a later innovation 
from Italy. The jamb-moldings were flat and cut out of 
the plane of the chamfer, which stopped before it reached 
the floor, and a great deal of ingenuity was displayed in the 
adornment of this trifling feature. It resulted, from the 


shape of the arch, that a narrow spandrel was formed in 
the lintel. This became a field for the fancy of the carver 
to enrich with foliage, the grotesque shape of beast and 
bird, the amiable devices of heraldry, mottoes, and such-like. 
There were never two alike even in the same chimneypiece. 

Tattershall Castle was built in the reign of Henry VI 
by Ralph Lord Cromwell, who was Lord-Treasurer, the 
same who built Wingfield. No period seems to have sug- 
gested itself to the building operations of the great feudal 
builders. It was a fashion, as so much else in this world. 
Tattershall is a ruin of great extent, the tower of the keep 
of which alone remains. It is a high building, 100 feet to 
the battlements and some 120 feet to the top of the corner 
turrets, 


THE ALL AROUND ARCHITECT. 
LOUIS WARREN. 

HERE is an old saying that a jack of all trades is 
master of none, but, like most proverbs, it has its 
counterpart, for an old man will often tell a younger one 
that he ought to know a little of everything and all about 
one thing. As applied to architecture, the latter of these 
two sayings indicates that if a man is to take a prominent 
position he should know the whole of his business soundly, 
but should. specialize in some particular direction. If he 
attempts to specialize all the way round, he is liable to fail, 
to become supremely proficient anywhere, and this is possibly 
what is meant by the proverb about the jack of all trades. 
The application of either saying, however, must depend to a 
considerable extent upon the capacity of the individual. It 
may reasonably be taken that a “jack” of a trade is one who 
is content to be mediocre therein; or, if not content, that 
he at any rate possesses no ability to be otherwise. It is 
even, perhaps, discontent which leads the jack, who finds 
he cannot without infinite pains become master, to depart 
from his first selected trade and attempt another, only to 
find that he is still a jack in that also. In this sense the 
saying is one which may be well applied to architecture 
as practiced among the less competent, with whom it is cus- 
tomary to designate themselves as ‘architects and surveyors,” 
if, indeed, they do not add the calling of auctioneer and 

house and estate agent. 
To a limited extent, and as applied to 

(Continued page 68) 
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FRONT ELEVATION AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION, THE LITTLE THEATRE, 240 W. 44TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Harry Creighton Ingalls and F, Burrall Hoffman, Jr., Asso. Architects, 
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EXTERIOR DETAIL, THE LITTLE THEATRE, i240 W. 44TH ST., NEW YORK, Harry Creighton Ingalls and F, Burrall Hoffman, Jr., Asso, Architects. 
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Abram Garfield, Architect. 
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RESIDENCE AND PLAN, MRS. JOHN HAY, CLEVELAND, O. Abram Garfield, Architect. 
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HOUSE, L. O. MACDANIE L, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Taylor & Bonta, Architects. 
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HOUSE AND PLANS, L, 0. MACDANIEL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Taylor & Bonta, Architects. 
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Amos A. Lawrence, Architect. 


HOUSE AND PLAN, AMOS A. LAWRENCE, BEVERLY, MASS. 
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Note the variation in the setting out of the panels. 


Elizabethan. 


Probable date about 1540. 


Linen Paneling. 


Common pattern at the close of the sixteenth century. 


Ordinary form of Elizabethan paneling in King James’ time. 
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Panels moulded and raised. Note that mitre joint is carried diagonally Probable date 1610-1620, 
across the rails in some cases. 


Probable date 1610-1620. 
stiles until they meet. 
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( Continued from page 55) 

practice, this is right enough. There are many towns where 
a living is to be earned by multiple practice which single 
say that in the majority of country towns it is essential for 
an architect to combine surveying with his architecture; and 
in many cases a surveyor is likewise compelled by circum- 
stances to undertake architectural work. It is only in quite 
small places that a dual practice such as this need become 
a multiple practice, and yet there are market towns and sea- 
side resorts where not merely would it be impossible to obtain 
a living by architecture alone, but where, even if surveying 
were added, there would hardly be sufficient occupation for 
the practitioner, and the letting of houses, or even of 
apartments, and occasional auctioneering are perforce in- 
cluded in what is undertaken by the same individual. When 
this happens, the natural result follows that a really well- 
trained and highly-skilled architect will not submit to such 
conditions, and will not settle in such a locality, indeed, he 
is forced to do so on account of his health or for family 
reasons. ‘The multiple practitioner in such a case is almost 
certainly but half-trained in architecture, and he is probably 
even less skilled in surveying, though he may know enough 
about each to serve his local purposes. It may be, and 
probably is, that he is a good house-agent and auctioneer, 
though there are undoubtedly cases where these occupations 
have been added to the others out of the necessities of local 
environment, and not by way of choice, and are those which 
the individual is least competent for. It is a little hard, 
under such circumstances, to consider that a man who 
multiplies his occupations is acting unprofessionally. It 
would be a different thing in a large town where businesses 
separate themselves more definitely one from another, and 
where it is not merely possible, but expedient, for each indi- 
vidual practitioner to take up his own particular line. Yet, 
on the other hand, it would never do for the members of 
the various professional organizations, whether they be 
located in London or in our large provincial cities, to 
recognize as one of themselves a practitioner who undertook 
work of a distinctly lower professional grade, for if they 
once did so, it would be impossible to discriminate between 
the trained architect who, owing to circumstances beyond his 
personal control, had adopted auctioneering, and the trained 
auctioneer who was poaching upon the domains of archi- 
tecture—at least till a compulsory qualifying test in 
architecture is established. 

So far as the combination of architecture and sur- 
veying is concerned, it is so common as to be expected, and 


in most provincial cases it is reasonable—at any rate, so 
far as building-surveying is concerned. An architect who is 
engaged in practice in a country district must almost neces- 
sarily take’ out his own quantities, measure up and value 
extras on completion, and be willing to prepare schedules 
of dilapidations and make surveys of old buildings, and even 
of land, particularly when the land in question is the site 
of a contemplated building. There is no necessity for him, 
however, to be a highly-skilled land surveyor, capable of 
making a theodolite transverse, nor need he know all that is 
requisite for the management of an agricultural estate. In 
fact, the title “architect and surveyor” generally carries with 
it an implied limitation of the last word to matters per- 
taining to building operations, 

Of course, we all recognize that in days gone by the 
architect was the chief builder, or head of a body of work- 
men, more often than not having risen to that position from 
that of an apprentice or journeyman mason, at any rate in 
Medieval times. Thus there would in reality be a good 
deal more historical justification for a dual business as 
architect and builder than as architect and surveyor. At the 
time of the Renaissance, however, these two occupations 
were completely and apparently finally divorced. Architec- 
ture came to be considered as a profession and an art, while 
building was regarded as a trade. It is true enough that 
builders occasionally undertake the preparation of plans 
as part of their work in the production of complete build- 
ings to satisfy their customers, but the actual combination 
of designation is now extremely rare. If a trained architect 
were to call himself a builder he would lower himself in the 
eyes of the public as much as in those of his professional 
brethren, while if a builder called himself an architect as 
well as builder, the public would not believe him, and he 
would cut himself off from obtaining contracts from the 
architects of his neighborhood. There may be cases in which 
architects know less of architecture than the builders they 
employ, but yet the distinction must be preserved between 
the professional man and his tradesman. 
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Our product of Pure White, Cream White, Tinted, 
and Beautifully Marked Marble for interior and ex- 
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